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Captain Paul Cuffe, Colonizationist and Philanthropist 


parents at Cuttyhunk, Massa- 

chusetts, January 17, 1759. He 
was educated privately. At the age 
of thirteen he was able to read and 
write. He did not go far with his 
education; but, as he said to a friend 
one day, “There were always three 
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PAUL CUFFE 


things I paid attention to—latitude, 
lead and lookout.” 

This shows his bent. He lived 
near the sea and did not delay long 
in giving up work on the poor farm 
left by his father, and became a sea- 
man. His first trip was on a vessel 
bound for the Gulf of Mexico. His 
next voyage was to the West Indies. 
On his third voyage, which took place 
during the American Revolution, 
Cuffe was captured by the British 
and held in New York three months. 
He then went to Westport to farm 
and studied arithmetic and naviga- 
tion to prepare thoroughly for service 
at sea. 

Cuffe’s next venture was to build a 
boat with the assistance of his 
brother David. They used the vessel 
to trade with the people in Connecti- 
cut. The pirates attacked them. His 
brother, seeing this danger, aban- 
doned Paul, his junior, who was then 
only twenty, and the young man had 
to leave the sea for a time. He 
would not give up, however, for he 
next made a boat by himself from 
keel to gunwale. In this vessel he 
started off to consult his brother, but 
Paul and his vessel were seized by 


the pirates, and he barely escaped 
with his life. 

Cuffe, however, would not yet give 
up. He was determined to succeed. 
David agreed to build a boat for him. 
When the vessel was delivered Paul 
borrowed money to purchase a cargo 
and sailed for Nantucket. On the 
way he was chased by pirates and 
had to return to Westport to repair 
his boat because in the chase it had 
struck a rock. But he went on later 
to Nantucket and sold his cargo, 
although he did not make much 
profit. 

This trip led Cuffe to believe that 
the thing could be done, and he made 
a second voyage in this vessel. The 
pirates, however, robbed the vessel 
of its cargo and beat Cuffe. The 
third voyage in this vessel, however, 
was made without much danger, and 
Cuffe profited by driving a good 
bargain with the cargo. Next Cuffe 
secured a covered boat, and from 
that time on he made large profits. 
The American Revolution had ended, 
peace had been restored, the sea was 
safer, and business was more profit- 
able. 

Cuffe next engaged in buying and 
selling codfish, which was profitable 
for him many years. With a twenty- 
ton vessel, the Sunfish, he and his 
brother-in-law, Michael Wainer, 
made two profitable trips to the 
Strait of Belle Isle and New Found- 
land. He then had enough money 
to build a forty-two ton schooner 
which he called the Mary. With the 
Mary and two small boats with a 
crew of ten, Cuffe captured seven 
whales. With a cargo of oil and bone 
he next proceeded to Philadelphia 
and exchanged it for bolts and iron 
with which to build a larger, sixty- 
nine ton vessel called the Ranger. 

With the Ranger Cuffe sailed to 
Norfolk, Virginia, with a cargo worth 
two thousand dollars. From that 
point he proceeded to Vienna on 
Nanticoke River to buy corn. When 
he reached the port the people who 
came to greet the vessel were filled 
with astonishment to see a_ vessel 
owned and commanded by a black 
man and with a black crew. Some of 
the people thought of objecting to 


his registering his vessel in order to 
prevent him from remaining. When 
they found out, however, that his 
papers were correct and saw that 
Cuffe was a man of prudence, con- 
ducting himself with candor and 
firmness, they changed their attitude. 
Many of the citizens visited the 
vessel, and Cuffe was invited to dine 
with the family of one of them in 
the town. 

On these two trips, Cuffe made 
about two thousand dollars, and 
another to Passamaquoddy, for 
James Brian of Wilmington, proved 
profitable. In 1800, then, Cuffe had 
the necessary funds to purchase one- 
half interest in a hundred and sixty- 
two ton bark called the Hero. This 
vessel later made a trip around the 
Cape of Good Hope. In 1806 Cuffe 
fitted out the Alpha, a vessel of two 
hundred and sixty-eight tons, in 
which he had three-fourths interest. 
In this vessel with a crew of seven 
Negroes, Cuffe made a voyage from 
Wilmington to Savannah, from there 
to Gothenburg, Sweden, and then 
back to Philadelphia. He had at the 
same time one-half interest in the 
one hundred and nine ton brig, the 
Traveller, built in 1806. 

Thus Cuffe had triumphed over 


dangers and opposition and had made 
himself a man of worth on the high 
seas. Peter Williams said of his 
career, referring especially to his life 
as a seaman, “He enlarged the scope 
of his action, trading to more distant 
places, and in articles requiring larger 
capital, and thus, in the process of 
time, he became owner of one brig, 
afterwards of two, then he added a 
ship, and so on until 1806, at which 
time he was possessed of one ship, 
two brigs, and several smaller vessels, 
besides considerable property in 
houses and lands.” 

Paul Cuffe, however, was more 
than a man who made money by 
trading with peoples in various parts 
of the world. In the first place, he 
married at the age of twenty-four, 
purchased a farm on Westport River, 
and there reared a family of two sons 
and six daughters. He had no school 
to which to send his children and 
asked the neighbors to join him in 
opening one. They refused, and he 
built the school himself and gave it 
to the public. Cuffe was religious 
also and cooperated as a member of 
the Society of Friends, or Quakers. 
He was faithful to his profession of 
Christ. He took delight in little 

(Continued on page 3) 
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FTER the effort of the Ameri- 
ean Revolution to make the 
people free came another 


effort to prevent them from becom- 
ing too free. This is what was called 
the reaction, for it meant going in the 
opposite direction. After becoming 
independent of the British kingdom 
which had been governing Americans 


ANDREW BRYAN 


they had to learn to govern them- 
selves. The colonies had to be or- 
ganized as states, and the states had 
to be united to defend themselves 
against foreign foes. 

The people had to give attention to 
the practical matters. Taxes had to 
be collected for the expense of run- 
ning the government. Officers were 
needed to hold in check those who 
used their freedom to make things 
inconvenient for their neighbors. The 
places of farmers and merchants who 
had left the colonies because they 
loved the mother country had to be 
taken by others with new ideas and 
new connections. The buying of 
things from and the selling of them 
to foreign countries had to be rear- 
ranged along different lines. All of 
this meant that those who had been 
recently fighting for liberty must 
finally learn to give up some of this 
liberty for the good of the whole 
country. Perfect freedom is impos- 
sible. 

While these persons were thinking 
of less liberty for themselves they 
tended to forget about the freedom 
of the Negro. In the Middle States 
and in New England slavery was 
abolished either instantly or later 
by the gradual method. It was 
thought that it would easily pass 
away in Delaware, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina. The ten- 
dency, however, was in the other di- 
rection during these years of reaction. 
States like Georgia and South Caro- 
lina never took the position that 
slavery should go. The Negro’s free- 
dom ceased to be of much concern to 
the leading statesmen in other parts. 


Reaction with Colonization 


Another reason for this different at- 
titude was that the entire world was 
passing through a great change—an- 
other revolution. This movement, 
however, was not a revolution fought 
out on battlefields. There was no 
question of government or of the 
rights of people to be free. This was 
a silent change in the mode of life. 
Men learned to make machines, or 
mechanical appliances, to get rid of 
drudgery. Watts invented the steam 
engine which furnished the power 
that once had to be supplied by num- 
bers of men and animals. The invcn- 
tion of the wool-combing machine, 
the power-loom and the flying shuttle, 
made it possible for a few persons 
running such machines to produce 
more cloth than hundreds formerly 
could. The cotton gin came as a 
climax to make the industrial change 
all but complete in this country. 

This change in the making of cloth 
affected especially the South where 
most Negroes lived. Cloth became 
cheaper because it could be more 
easily produced, and for cheaper 
cloth there was an increasing demand. 
People who had once lived in rags be- 
cause cloth was so costly could now 
“dress up,” especially in cotton. The 
machines made it possible to use at 
some other labor the large numbers 
of persons who had formerly been 
necessary for making a few yards of 
cloth. They could open up new 
plantations for the production of 
more cotton. Since Negroes were the 
laborers who could be purchased for 
small amounts of money to do the 
hard work on the plantations, the cot- 
ton states ceased to think of slavery 
as an evil. Planters insisted that it 
was a blessing and boldly said that 
slavery was the natural and proper 
condition of the Negro. The planters 
were making tremendous profits from 
this labor when the demand for cot- 
ton increased throughout the world. 

This was a new day for the South. 
In 1791 only 38 bales of cotton were 
produced in this country. The cotton 
gin was invented in 1794, and in 1809 
the number of bales reached 218,723. 
In 1816 the country sent abroad for 
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sale $24,106,000 worth of cotton sell- 
ing at the price of 28 cents a pound. 
The cotton crop thereafter doubled 
every ten years until it brought tre- 
mendous wealth to the South, and 
the cry throughout that part was 
“Cotton is king.” 

The Negroes under these condi- 
tions were being neglected more and 
more as time went on. They were 
considered as good for hard work 
only. On the large plantations few 
of them could come into helpful con- 
tact with the intelligent white ele- 
ment, and they received no training 
of any kind except how to use the 
implements on the farm. The slaves 
tended, then, to become more and 
more degraded as the years went by. 

In the North and the West, how- 
ever, there still remained a number 
of persons who did not believe that 
such was the proper thing to do with 
human beings. They endeavored, 
therefore, to find a more humane 


‘treatment for the Negroes. At first 


it was suggested that the Negroes be 
gradually freed as some states had 
provided and be permitted to go back 
to Africa to start a nation for them- 
selves. This was the beginning of 
the American Colonization Society 
which was founded in 1816. On the 
west coast of Africa this organiza- 
tion established Liberia for this pur- 
pose. Some of the most distinguished 
men of the country, including Henry 
Clay, Bushrod Washington, Elias 
Caldwell and J. H. B. Latrobe gave 
their hearty support to this move- 
ment. Friends in states where slav- 
ery did not exist also thought at one 
time that this was the ideal way of 
helping the Negro. Few persons at 
that late date wanted to see the 
Negro freed unless he was to be taken 
to Africa. They had begun to think 
that the two races could not live 
together in peace. 

This change of attitude was ex- 
pressed in all walks of life, even in 
the churches themselves, which would 
be the last to forget the lowly peo- 
ple. For example, Sam Gosnell ran 
away from his master in Baltimore 
County in 1793 because a family of 
Methodists with whom he had lived 
on terms of perfect equality had re- 
fused to continue him on these terms. 
Andrew Bryan, of Georgia, found 
himself cramped in trying to lead his 
flock taken over from George Leile, 
another Negro preacher, who had left 
with the British for Jamaica when 
they were forced to give up Savan- 
nah. It was necessary, therefore, for 
Bryan to start the movement for the 
establishment of independent Baptist 
Churches. These eventually devel- 
oped throughout the South until they 
were restricted because of Negro 
insurrections. Negro Methodist 
Churches sprang up in the same way 


from congregations which had once 
been made up of both races. 

The same attitude toward the 
Negro was found even in the free 
states. Richard Allen and his co- 
workers were pulled from their knees 
while at prayer in a Methodist 
church in Philadelphia where they 
had once been welcome, and they 
were told to go to the gallery. This 
they refused to do and established an 
independent institution. From this 
organization and others like it came 
the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Another group of such dis- 
satisfied Negro Methodists, led by 
James Varick in New York City, sep- 
arated from the whites in a church 
there and established the African 
Methodist Episcopal Zion Church. 
Both of these in our day have become 
large national bodies. 

This change in attitude was shown 
also in the matter of schools. To pre- 
pare the Negro for the freedom 
which the American people had once 
believed that they were entitled to, 


JAMES VARICK 


schools were opened to train them 
how to make a living and to teach 
them at least the common branches 
in order that in higher spheres they 
might be able to think and do for 
themselves. A few schools of this 
type had long been established in 
various parts of the country where 
emphasis had been placed on educa- 
tion as a preparation for religion. 
One was established by a missionary 
in South Carolina as early as 1695, 
and a more thorough system of train- 
ing was provided by the Negroes 
there in 1744. The same interest was 
shown later in places like Norfolk and 
Savannah. Still more _ successful 
schools for Negroes were set up 
mainly by Catholics in Baltimore, 
Mobile and New Orleans. Wherever 
the Quakers came into contact with 
Negroes they took these unfortunates 
to their meetings for instruction. 
During these times there were very 
successful schools of this type like 
that of Elias Neau of New York, 


(Continued on page 3) 
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Negro History Week 


The County Training School of 
Menifee, Arkansas, has observed 
Negro History from its very begin- 
ning thirteen years ago and expects to 
do so in an impressive fashion next 
month. 

The High School Department of 
Alabama State Teachers College plans 
to move the community with an in- 
teresting play based on Negro history. 

The Students of St. Phillips Junior 
College desire a creditable pageant 
to be presented during Negro History 
Week in City Auditorium by the San 
Antonio Chamber of Commerce. 

The colored school of Gibson, 
North Carolina, plans not only to 
have a celebration at its building 
but will carry the exercises into the 
community in order to arouse the 
adult class of the population. 

The Gaudet Normal and Industrial 
School of New Orleans is preparing 
for an unusual celebration, prompted 
by the fine work now being done in 
its class in American history, which 
does not omit the Negro. 

The Junior Negro History Club of 
West Newton, Massachusetts, is mak- 
ing a study of the Negro, which will 
culminate in the celebration of Negro 
History Week. 

The Dunbar Literary Forum of 
Chicago “sponsors annually a sym- 
posium treating significant phases of 
our history.” 

The newly organized club of the 
school in Springfield, Missouri, “has 
for its objective making our colored 
population race-conscious.” 

In Mason City, Iowa, the Literary 
and Art Club will celebrate Negro 
History Week and will endeavor to 
have all the public schools of the city 
join in the exercises. All the clubs 
of the State Federation of Colored 
Women are being urged by Mrs. 
Alberta A. McGinty to participate. 

Certain citizens of Santa Barbara, 
California, have planned an exhibit 
for Negro History Week. 

The Community Center in Tucson, 
Arizona, plans to celebrate Negro 
History Week in an impressive style. 

Because the Negro pupils do not 
hear much about their race in the 
public schools of Chanute, Kansas, 
they have organized their own Negro 
History Club. 

The National Postal Alliance in 
Chicago says that as in previous years 
that organization “is desirous of shar- 
ing in the celebration of Negro His- 
tory Week.” 

A group of twenty white high 
school girls in Jackson, Michigan, are 
studying Negro History this year at 
the Local Y. W. C. A., and they will 
have a celebration of Negro History 
Week at the Public Library. 

Two Elks Lodges in South Bend, 
Indiana, desire to participate in the 
celebration of Negro History Week 
and have asked for adequate litera- 
ture to guide them in making proper 
preparation. 


The Women’s Progressive Club of 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada, wishes 
“to observe Negro History Week 
through interracial groups.” 


Reaction With Colonization 
(Continued from page 2) 


starting as early as 1704, and that of 
Anthony Benezet in Philadelphia, in 
action as early as 1750. Primus Hall, 
a Negro himself, maintained such a 
school in Boston as early as 1798, 
although Negroes had been attend- 
ing other institutions there before 
that time. 

Many of the friends who had once 
helped the Negroes to prepare for 
living as desirable citizens, however, 
lost interest in the movement. Those 
friends who had formerly aided such 
schools gave less attention to them 
thereafter. Some of these institu- 
tions, for lack of support, were 
closed while others continued without 
equipment to do their work well. The 
beginning of public schools in a few 
of the states did not help the Negroes 
to get an education. Although some 
of them were taxed to support these 
public schools the Negroes, as a rule, 
were not allowed to attend. 

The race had to pass, then, through 
a very dark day after 1820. Negroes 
had to labor hard without any re- 
ward. Most of them could not im- 
prove themselves as others could. 
They could not educate their chil- 
dren.'They sometimes rebelled against 
this condition and started insurrec- 
tions. The most alarming of these 
were Gabriel Prosser’s uprising in 
Virginia in 1800, Denmark Vesey’s 
well-planned effort in South Carolina 
in 1822, and Nat Turner’s insurrec- 
tion in Virginia in 1831. In all these 
cases the insurrectionists were poorly 
equipped and received very little sup- 
port from the slaves whom they were 
trying to free. The leaders were 
shortly overpowered, brought to trial, 
and publicly hanged. The Negroes 
had no way to help themselves. The 
only successful effort possible for 
changing their condition had to come 
from without. 

Because of these conditions as 
many Negroes as could do so left the 
land of slavery. Free Negroes moved 
to Northern communities when per- 
secuted or when compelled by laws to 
leave some of the States or find white 
citizens to become responsible for 
their good behavior. Runaway slaves 
escaped in such large numbers that 
it was necessary to pass a new fugi- 
tive slave law in 1850. Whites who 
were friendly to the Negroes in the 
South, especially the Quakers in parts 
of North Carolina and Virginia, 
moved to free states, manumitted 
their slaves and settled them there as 
citizens. They took up much land for 
this purpose and established a num- 
ber of settlements in Southern Ohio, 
Indiana and Illinois. The case of 
Edward Coles migrating with his 
slaves to Edwardsville, Illinois, was 


the most important settlement of the 
kind made in that state. These 
friends of the Negroes were espe- 
cially active between 1815 and 1835. 
The better known of these commun- 
ities were in Hamilton, Howard, 
Wayne, Randolph, Vigo, Gibson, 
Grant, Rush, and Tipton counties, 
Indiana, and in Shelby, Mercer, 
Brown, and Darke Counties, Ohio. 

Of still greater importance was the 
colonization of freedmen and fugitive 
slaves in Canada. This had been 
undertaken from the time of the 
American Revolution when slaves 
escaped to the British and became 
free by serving in those ranks. Other 
Negroes escaped across the border to 
the British during the war of 1812. 
When slavery tended to become worse 
in the United States, especially after 
the passage of the Fugitive Slave Law 
of 1850, larger numbers of Negroes 
rushed into Canada for safety. In 
one or two places entire communities 
of Negroes were broken up and trans- 
planted to Canada to escape being 
carried back into bondage.’ These 
settlements were made chiefly in 
Southern Ontario, beginning with the 
area across the river from Detroit 
and extending into the interior. The 
Negroes engaged there in farming and 
in such industries as the times needed. 
Their struggle was difficult because 
the country was new and crude, and 
many of these Negroes had never 
been accustomed to making a living 
independently. They were happier 
there, however, than in slavery; and 
in 1860 there were as many as 60,000 
in Canada. 

Most of the free Negroes in the 
North who favored colonization when 
they met persecution in that section 
regarded the settlement of members 
of their race in Canada as more satis- 
factory than in Liberia on the West 
Coast of Africa. They pointed to the 
effort in Africa as a failure because 
it did not prove to be as prosperous 


. as the colonizationists said it would 


be. The plan had the support of 
some of the most prominent white 
men in the North and the South, but 
they could not push it forward 
rapidly. The Free Negroes as a 
majority, led by Frederick Douglass, 
refused to go to Africa; and, although 
several states threatened to compel 
them to emigrate, those states never 
did so. From 1820 to 1833 only 
2,885 Negroes were sent to Africa by 
the American Colonization Society. 
More than 2,700 of this number were 
taken from slave states, and about 
two-thirds of these were slaves manu- 
mitted on the condition that they 
would settle in Africa. By 1852, 7,836 
had been sent. Of this number 2,720 
were born free, 204 purchased their 
freedom, 3,868 were freed with the 
understanding that they would go 
immediately to that shore, and 1,044 
were liberated Africans sent out by 
the United States Government. 


Captain Paul Cuffe 
(Continued from page 1) 


folks. He presented them with 
Bibles, gave them good advice, and 
set before them an example of 
righteous conduct. Once he gave 
$600 of the $1,198 required for build- 
ing a new church at Westport. 

Cuffe was a man of firmness. He 
was not afraid to stand up for what 
he believed to be right. He and his 
brother refused to pay taxes for the 
years 1777 to 1780 on the grounds 
that they were denied the rights of 
citizens, and they should not be taxed 
to provide benefits which they were 
not permitted to enjoy. They ap- 
pealed to the state government of 
Massachusetts for relief from this 
burden of taxation. They said, since 
you grant us no privileges of citizens, 
why tax us? They complained of 
“Having no vote or influence in the 
election of those that tax us, yet 
many of our colour (as is well known) 
have cheerfully entered the field of 
battle in defense of the common cause 
and that against a similar exertion 
of power (in regard to taxation) too 
well known to need recital in this 
place.” 

Cuffe and his coworkers were de- 
nounced, but they would not pay 
the taxes. They were arrested and 
threatened with imprisonment be- 
cause they still refused to yield. Both 
the state and the Cuffes, however, 
finally yielded. The amount of more 
than a hundred pounds was reduced 
to a small sum, and the Cuffes finally 
paid the taxes under protest. At the 
same time by construction of the 
Massachusetts Constitution of 1780, 
many of the rights about which they 
complained were granted. “Justice 
and humanity,” one has said, “tri- 
umphed over prejudice and oppres- 
sion.” Thus Paul Cuffe was the first 
to set the example of contending for 
those rights for which Negro patriots 
died during the American Revolution. 

With the thought of enjoying more 
liberty, Cuffe believed that the Negro 
should establish himself on the shores 
of Africa. He had heard of the 
Society of the Friends of the Blacks 
in France. He had learned also of 
the African Institution, the St. 
George’s Bay Company, later the 
Sierra Leone Company, and the Brit- 
ish African Colonization Society in 
England. The workers for the cause 
in England had on their hands the 
problem of settling somewhere 
Negroes who had come there for 
refuge—black American loyalists, the 
Jamaica Moroons, and the other im- 
migrant Negroes. Cuffe got into 
communication with the leading 
spirits of these organizations— 
Thomas Clarkson, William Wilber- 
force, Granville Sharp, and Zachary 
Macaulay. Cuffe decided then to 
demonstrate that Negroes from 
America also could be successfully 
settled in Africa and serve as the 
beginning of a great nation. 

(Continued on page 7) 
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Persons and Achievements To Be Remembered in January 


LUCRETIA MOTT 


Lucretia Morr was a_ reformer 
and preacher of the Society of 
Friends. She was born in Boston of 
Thomas Coffin and Anna (Folger) 
Coffin, January 3, 1793. She was 
educated in the Boston Publie Schools 
and at the Friends’ boarding school at 
Nine Partners near Poughkeepsie, 
New York. Her father moved to 
Philadelphia, where James Mott, a 
fellow pupil and teacher of the girl, 
joined him in business. On April 10, 
ISLi, she married James Mott. They 
had six children. 

The death of a son in 1817 sad- 
dened her life, but at the same time 
<o deepened her religious conviction 


LUCRETIA MOTT 


that she began to preach. Her preach- 
ing was so liberal that she found her- 
self comfortable only in association 
with the Hicksite Quakers, one of the 
factions of the Friends at that time. 
She believed in right living rather 
than in mere creed. 

Mrs. Mott’s great achievements 
were not in preaching but in reform. 
Every movement for the oppressed 
claimed her attention. She objected 
to the discrimination against women 
and advocated full recognition of 
their rights. Along with Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton she helped to make the 
struggle for women’s rights a na- 
tional movement which did not lose 
until the women were 
granted recognition along with the 
men, including even the right of suf- 
frage. 

Mrs. Mott's most important 
achievement was in the anti-slavery 
movement. She became the great 
force behind the cause in Pennsyl- 
vania. She had been set against slav- 
ery by the teachings of Elias Hicks. 
She attended the famous anti-slavery 
convention in Philadelphia in 183: 
and participated in organizing the 
American Anti-Slavery Society. Her 
next step was to organize in Philadel- 
phia the female anti-slavery society. 
Going abroad in the interest of the 
cause in 1840, she made a deep im- 


its force 


pression on the convention assembled 
that year in London. When Congress 
passed the unwelcome Fugitive Slave 
Law of 1850, Mrs. Mott, in coopera- 
tion with her husband, did much to 
protect runaway Negroes and made 
her home an asylum for the fugitives. 


BENJAMIN LUNDY 


BENJAMIN LuNby was born in 
Sussex County, New Jersey, on Jan- 
uary 4, 1789, the only child of Joseph 
and Eliza (Shotwell) Lundy. They 
were Quakers, or Friends. Benjamin 


Lundy had to labor hard as a youth, 


and received only a limited training 
in school. He educated himself. His 
life’s work was determined by a scene 
one day in 1808 in Wheeling, West 
Virginia, where he had gone to learn 
the saddler’s trade. He saw a coffle 
of slaves passing through the city on 
their way to be sold into the South- 
west. This horrible sight could never 
be effaced from his mind thereafter. 
He remained until his death an enemy 
of slavery. 

In 1815 when Lundy moved to St. 
Clairsville, Ohio, he organized an 
anti-slavery body which was called 
“The Humane Society.” By corre- 
spondence he urged other centers to 
take the same step. He contributed 
anti-slavery articles to The Philan- 
thropist, published by Charles Os- 
born at Mt. Pleasant, Ohio; and later 
joined that editorial staff. Lundy 
next closed up his successful saddlery 
business and went to St. Louis in 
1819 when the slavery agitation in 
connection with the admission of 
Missouri was at its height. Lundy, of 
course, stood with the anti-slavery 
forces. 

Lundy returned to Ohio, however, 
to find that Osborn had sold The 
Philanthropist and had begun in 1821 
the publication of The Genius of Uni- 
versal Emancipation. After a few 
issues, however, the paper was re- 
moved to Greenville, Tennessee. 
There this paper was published until 
1824 when Lundy moved it to Balti- 
more, Maryland. 


BENJAMIN LUNDY 


While thus engaged in the anti- 
slavery effort, Lundy was thinking 
at the same time of settling some- 
where outside of this country the 
Negroes who might be freed by the 
anti-slavery efforts. He traveled con- 
siderably to find some suitable asy- 
lum for such freed men. He went to 
Canada, to Texas, and to Haiti in 
order to interview authorities on this 
matter. He lectured also on the mat- 
ter throughout the northern states. 
On one of those tours he met Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison who favorably 
impressed Lundy. Garrison joined 
Lundy’s staff in Baltimore. Garrison 
served there until he began his ardu- 
ous work later with The Liberator in 
Boston, January 1, 1831. 

In these efforts Lundy did not al- 
ways find things running smoothly. 
His wife died while he was on a trip 
to Haiti. In 1827 he was assaulted by 
Austin Woolfolk, a Baltimore slave- 
dealer, because the editor had ex- 
coriated him in an issue of The 
Genius. When Garrison’s still more 
vitriolic pen brought other trouble 
and lawsuits he and Lundy separated. 
The increasing opposition to the 
paper necessitated its removal to 
Washington, D. C. These difficulties 
made the continuation of the paper 
such a problem that Lundy sus- 
pended the publication of it in 1835. 

In 1836 Lundy started in Philadel- 
phia The National Enquirer and 
Constitutional Advocate of Universal 
Liberty. The purpose of this publi- 
cation, evidently, was to expose the 
“slaveholders’ plot” to take Texas 
from Mexico. He published also a 
pamphlet entitled The War in Texas 
to oppose its annexation to the 
United States. In 1838 he turned 
The National Advocate over to John 
G. Whittier who changed the name of 
the publication to The Pennsylvania 
Freeman. That year Lundy’s paper 
and other effects were destroyed by 
the Philadelphia mob when “Penn- 
sylvania Hall” was burned, and he 
left for Illinois. 

In Illinois, Lundy, with the as- 
sistance of the local anti-slavery peo- 
ple, reestablished The Genius; but 
after twelve issues he died of a brief 
illness August 22, 1839. Thus ended 
the career of the gentle, mild and un- 
selfish worker for freedom—al]l but a 
martyr in the effort to brighten the 
day for his fellow-men. Lundy did 
not live to see the anti-slavery cause 
triumph, but he did make himself the 
greatest advocate of freedom prior to 
the rise of William Lloyd Garrison. 


CHARLES SUMNER 

Along with Elijah Parrish Lovejoy, 
John Brown, and William Lloyd Gar- 
rison stands CHARLES SUMNER as one 
of the most devoted of the abolition- 
ists. This cause he bravely espoused 
throughout his career. Sumner, how- 
ever, was not so emotionally devoted 


to the cause as was Lovejoy or 
Brown, but he was just as fearless as 
Garrison. Sumner’s attack on slavery 
came mainly from his pen and his 
scholarly discourses. 

Sumner was born in Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, January 6, 1811. He was 
educated at Harvard College. There 
he also studied law. In that atmos- 
phere he came under the influence 
of friends of freedom and early joined 
the abolition cause. Conservative 
New Englanders did not welcome 
Sumner because he became an agita- 
tor for human rights, but he stood 
firm for his convictions. 


CHARLES SUMNER 


His efforts in behalf of the freedom 
of the Negro are too numerous to 
mention in a brief sketch. We hear 
of him in a meeting in Faneuil Hall 
in Boston, November 4, 1845, offer- 
ing resolutions against the admission 
of Texas because he believed that 
it meant the expansion of slave terri- 
tory. Next he spoke in that same 
hall about a year later denouncing 
the kidnapping of a fugitive slave. 
As soon as he reached the United 
States Senate in 1852, he drew up a 
brief in behalf of the pardon of 
Daniel Drayton, who for four years 
had been imprisoned in the jail of 
the District of Columbia for having 
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tried to take to free soil seventy- promotion was the fine record which ttellectually came up, some, like THOMAS PAINE 


seven Negro slaves in the unfortu- 
nate Pearl, July 4, 1848. 

Sumner became the most out- 
spoken opponent of the execution of 
the Fugitive Slave Law of 1850. He 
championed freedom in the struggle 
for Kansas. In Congress and out, he 
fearlessly attacked the pro-slavery 
leaders. Because of one of these at- 
tacks directed against Senator Butler 
of South Carolina, as a defender of 
slavery, Sumner was all but fatally 
beaten with a cane by Representa- 
tive Preston Brooks of that state. 
It required four years of treatment 
before Sumner could recover, but 
that vacant seat in the Senate 
Chamber evoked warm expression 
for freedom while sentiments to the 
contrary were expressed on the plat- 
form and in the press of those who 
defended this assault. 

After the Civil War Sumner’s 
course was just as fearless as ever. 
He and Thaddeus Stevens were 
chiefly instrumental in reconstructing 
the states on the platform of the 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amend- 
ments which made the Negro a voter 
and officeholder. Sumner favored the 
grant of full civil rights to the Negro 
including that of mixed schools for 
whites and blacks throughout the 
country, but the measure which was 
enacted dropped this last provision 
because of opposition. Sumner died, 
however, before his Civil Rights Bill 
could be carried through both houses 
of Congress. Since that time the 
Supreme Court has declared this law 
unconstitutional. That is to say that 
Congress has no power to legislate 
on the relations of persons in the 
states. 


WILLIAM CAPERS 


Wiiuiam Capers was born on Jan- 
uary 26, 1790. He early chose the 
ministry as his life’s work and im- 
pressed his friends and coworkers as 
an earnest and faithful preacher. He 
was not a man of great learning, but 
he manifested so much sympathy and 
love for humanity that he was ele- 
vated to the bishopric in the Method- 
ist Church. 

Probably the chief reason for his 


he made in instructing the South 
Carolina Negroes in the neglected 
parts of that state. Like Bishop 
Leonidas Polk in Louisiana, Dr. C.C. 
Jones, and the Rev. Josiah Law in 
Georgia, and Bishop William Meade 
in Virginia, Bishop Capers believed 
that the gospel should be preached 
to the blacks as well as to the whites. 

Bishop Capers had no idea of pre- 
paring Negroes for manumission. 
That plan had never been popular in 
South Carolina, and it was not advo- 
cated at that time in many other 
parts of the South. He hoped to 
lighten the earthly burdens of the 
slaves and to save their souls while 
justifying by the Bible the relation 
of master and servant. He believed 
that by catechism the teaching of 
the Christian faith could be made 
successful even if the slaves were not 
permitted to learn to read the Scrip- 
tures for themselves. They could 
commit to memory principles of 
religion, sacred hymns, and passages 
of the Bible read to them by white 
workers. 

With the support of others for his 
plan thus to instruct the Negroes he 
started with two missions in 1829. 
Two others were established in 1833. 
Thereafter one or two were added 
every year. In 1847 there were as 
many as seventeen with twenty-five 
preachers serving at these posts. 
When the Bishop died in 1855, the 
Methodists had twenty-six of these 
mission stations, under the direction 
of thirty-two preachers with 11,546 
members. The cost of this work had 
increased from $300 to $25,000 a 
year. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN was born in 
Boston, January 13, 1706. His bi- 
ographers refer to him as a printer, 
author, philanthropist, statesman, 
diplomat and scientist. We know 
that he published Poor Richard’s 
Almanack, contrived a cloek, proved 
that electricity and lightning are the 
same, became one of the makers of 
the American Revolution, and served 
the United States abroad as the best 
diplomat of his time; but we hear 
little of his efforts for that class of 
human beings called Negroes. Frank- 
lin had to toil up from poverty him- 
self as a printer in Philadelphia, and 
he could appreciate the struggles of 
others who were more handicapped 
than he was. Franklin, therefore, 
gave material and moral support to 
the effort started by the Philadelphia 
Negroes for the improvement of their 
condition. For their cause he usually 
had an attentive ear, although he 
made it clear that he could not be 
drawn into matters which were not 
of great importance. 

Of his interest in the Negro, 
Franklin left considerable evidence. 
During his early years he associated 
freely with certain Negroes in Phila- 
delphia. When the matter of making 
an effort to improve the Negroes in- 


Thomas Jefferson, at first expressed 
doubt as to the futility of the under- 
taking. Franklin expressed his be- 
lief in their capacity for improve- 
ment. He was especially fond of 
their music. Franklin became the 
president of the Pennsylvania So- 
ciety for the Abolition of Slavery. 
He early joined with others in send- 
ing to Congress a petition to set the 
slaves free. Franklin was the real 
humanitarian of his day. 


LOTT CARY 


Lorr Cary was a self-made Negro 
preacher. He started out in life as 
a man of the world, but in 1807 he 
was converted on hearing a forceful 
sermon. Not long thereafter he be- 
came an exhorter in the African 
Baptist Church in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. This congregation consisted 
of about 2,000 members and had to 
employ several assistant pastors. 

The turning point in Lott, Cary’s 
life was the hearing of a report on 
Christian work in foreign fields made 
by Luther Rice, a returned mission- 
ary. This led to the organization 
that year of the Richmond Foreign 
Missionary Society, which cooperated 
with the Baptist Triennial Conven- 
tion. Later followed from this same 
plan the organization of the Rich- 
mond African Baptist Missionary 
Society with Lott Cary as the mov- 
ing spirit. Members were drawn 
not only from the African Baptist 
Church but from others of the city. 
This body held annual meetings and 
during its first four years accumu- 
lated $700. 

When the time came to commission 
some one to serve in the African field 
which these funds would support, 
Lott Cary volunteered to go, accom- 
panied by Collin Teague. They were 
duly appointed by the Baptist Tri- 
ennial Convention as missionaries to 
Liberia. They sailed with others 
from Norfolk, January 23, 1821. 

In Liberia, Lott Cary took up his 
task with energy and enthusiasm. 
He established churches and preached 
continuously. He soon saw need 
for other efforts, however, and he de- 
voted as much time to education as 
he did to religion. Being a man of 
a striking personality, too, Cary was 
welcomed as a leader in whatever he 
chose to cooperate. He showed him- 
self to be such a successful adminis- 
trator in the various positions in 
which he had served that the Ameri- 
can Colonization Society made him 
vice-agent of the whole colony. One 
of his first duties in this position was 
to protect the homes of the civilized 
people from the crude natives, who, 
not understanding the meaning of 
this settlement, tried to destroy it. 
While making preparations against 
one of their raids Cary was acci- 
dentally killed by an explosion in the 
magazine of the colony at Monrovia. 


THomas Parne was born in Eng- 
land, January 29, 1737. He was of 
Quaker ancestry. He did not adhere 
to such doctrines, for he was what 
is known as a deist. He never joined 
any church, and in his Age of Reason 
he ridiculed Christian doctrines. As 
such and as political pamphleteer and 
agitator he was best known. 

Paine served in various capacities. 
When down and out in England he 
met Benjamin Franklin whom he 


THOMAS PAINE 


favorably impressed. With Franklin 
he came to Philadelphia in 1774. At 
first he supported himself there by 
contributing articles to newspapers. 
In these articles he advocated the 
abolition of slavery and the recog- 
nition of woman’s rights. Next he 
came out on January 10, 1776, under 
an assumed name with his Common 
Sense in which he advocated the im- 
mediate declaration of the independ- 
ence of this country. In various 
newspapers he kept up the advocacy 
and joined the army of the patriots. 

Paine was appointed by the Con- 
tinental Congress as the secretary to 
its Committee on Foreign Affairs, but 
had to leave the position because of 
the trouble in the Beaumarchais af- 
fair. He then became clerk of the 
Pennsylvania Assembly, while con- 
tinuing his newspaper writing espe- 
cially through the Crisis. Next he went 
with John Laurens to France. He 
then alternated between England 
and France and participated in pub- 
licity with respect to the French 
Revolution. He became a citizen of 
that country and was elected to the 
French Assembly. His party was 
later overthrown by the new faction 
which got control of the Convention, 
deprived him of his citizenship, and 
imprisoned him. He was released 
some time thereafter when claimed 
by James Monroe as an American 
citizen. 

Returning to this country, he Jed 
the life of a friendless man. The 
religious element whose hypocrisy he 
had exposed in his Age of Reason, 
branded him everywhere as an infidel 
and made it difficult for him to find 
position or friends. He died in New 
York City, June 8, 1809. In spite 
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of all his shortcomings, Paine was a 
man of great intellect, and he used 
his powers in behalf of freedom and 
equality for all. 


ANTHONY BENEZET 


Anthony Benezet was of a French 
Huguenot stock. He was born in St. 
Quentin in Picardy in France, Janu- 
ary 31, 1713. After the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes in 1695, the 
members of this set had to leave 
France. They went to any country 
which would welcome them. John 
Stephen Benezet, his father, fled to 
Holand, but went from there to 
London. From there he moved to 
Philadelphia in 1731. The other 
members of the family established 
themselves in printing and mechani- 
cal pursuits. Benezet after working 
thus a while, decided to join the 
Quakers and devote his life to 
religion and humanity. He became 
a teacher. He taught privately first 
at Germantown. In 1742, he was 
chosen to fill a vacancy in the Eng- 
lish department of the school founded 
by charter from William Penn. After 
twelve years of such service he estab- 
lished a female seminary of his own. 

Benezet, however, was more than 
a teacher. He was a humanitarian, 
» friend of all men He sympa- 
thized with the Indians as they were 
being driven from their abodes. For 
the dispersed Acadians who came to 
Philadelphia, Benezet sought a relief 
fund. He cared for the needy, at- 
tended the sick, comforted the dying, 
and buried the dead. He opposed 
war and ever advocated peace as the 
most desirable state for man. 

While thinking of others he did not 
forget the Negroes. He favored the 
abolition of slavery, and proposed 
the settlement of freedmen on the 
lands north of the Ohio. In the 
furtherance of these plans Benezet 
published a number of works on 
slavery and the slave trade. He cor- 
responded with other friends of 
freedom in various countries and 
kept before them what he called the 
“crime” of “slave keeping.” Not 
only did he write treatises showing 
the capacity of Negroes for improve- 
ment, but actually demonstrated his 
assertions by opening and conducting 
for Negroes in Philadelphia a school, 
beginning in 1750. His experience 
in this institution brought him to say, 
“I can with truth and sincerity de- 
clare that I have found amongst the 
Negroes as great variety of talents, 
as among a like number of whites, 
and I am bold to assert, that the 
notion entertained by some, that the 
blacks are inferior in their capacities, 
is a vulgar prejudice, founded on the 
pride or ignorance of their lordly 
masters, who have kept their slaves 
at such a distance as to be unable to 
form a right judgment of them.” 

Benezet’s interest was further 
shown by the fact that when he died 
he provided that his estate, after the 
payment of certain legacies, should 


go to the trustees of the public school 
“to hire and employ a _ religious- 
minded person or persons to teach 
a number of Negro, mulatto, or 
Indian children to read, write, arith- 
metic, plain accounts, needle work.” 
“And,” continued he, “it is my par- 
ticular desire, founded on the experi- 
ence I have had in that service, that 
in the choice of such tutor, special 
care may be had to prefer an in- 
dustrious, careful person, of true 
piety, who may be or become suita- 
bly qualified, who would undertake 
the service from a principle of char- 
ity, to one more highly learned not 
equally disposed.” 


THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 


On January 17, 1917, the United 
States obtained from Denmark the 
three Virgin Islands, St. Thomas, St. 
John and St. Croix, known as the 
Danish West Indies. As more than 
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TEACHERS IN THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 


ninety per cent of these people are 
Negroes the students of Negro His- 
tory must not neglect this fact. Co- 
lumbus discovered this group of 
islands in 1793 when it was inhabited 
by primitive people called Caribs. 
Some Dutch and English adventurers 
reached these islands before the Danes 
who had nine families there under 
Governor Smidt in 1666. The natives, 
the Caribs, were exterminated, and 
then the earliest Danes, Dutch, and 
English, who settled there, appar- 
ently tried to exterminate them- 
selves. Thev had local clashes 
growing out of the international dis- 
putes of their mother countries in 
Europe. 

The Danes began their enduring 
work there under Governor Jérgen 
Iwersen who landed May 23, 1672. 
Order was brought out of confusion 
by this stern ruler, but the settle- 
ments passed from the control of one 
company to another so often that 
permanent progress could not be as- 


sured. The Danish Government 
finally obtained permanent control. 
The exploitation of the islands was 
begun, and Negro slaves, who were 
cruelly treated, were brought in for 
cheap labor. 

Against these cruelties the Negroes 
arose in rebellion several times. The 
first uprising of consequence was in 
1733. The Negroes killed off those 
easily reached and in six months 
brought under their control most of 
the country. The local government had 
to call upon the vessels lying in the 
harbor, and when that resource failed 
an appeal was sent to Martinique, 
from which was obtained a force of 
400 men. The Negroes were forced 
to abandon the fort which thev had 
captured and had to concenirate on 
the north side of St. Thomas. Sur- 
rounded later, with all chances for 
escape cut off, the insurgents to the 
number of three hundred committed 
suicide rather than be taken alive. 

Thereafter things became quiet 
and the country developed rapidly 
in the sense of the prosperity of the 
planters. In order to make more 
wealth they began to treat the Ne- 
groes as cruelly as ever. In 1848, un- 
der the rule of P. von Scholten in St. 
Croix, therefore, the Negroes started 
another formidable uprising. A young 
Negro called Bourdeaux, assisted by 
Martin King, led the revolt. The 
Negroes demanded their freedom; 
and the government, seeing the seri- 
ousness of the situation, decided to 
yield. 

The Negroes, however, had been 
worked up and refused to give up 
their arms. Their leaders, General 
Bourdeaux and Martin King, ceased 
to resist and used their influence to 
restore order, but they could not 
sway the masses in the other direc- 
tion. An appeal was made to Porto 
Rico for help, and 600 troops from 
that island enabled the Danish forces 
to get control. 

Both of the leaders who had tried to 
restore order to prevent the massacre 
of the planters were later humiliated. 
Bourdeaux was exiled to Trinidad. 
He later went to Curacao and then 
to the United States. King was im- 
prisoned for two years and later 
compelled to make his living as a rat- 
catcher. 

The government passed the “Labor 
Act” by which the Negroes were 
given a status ranging between slav- 
ery and serfdom. The Negroes were 
closely watched. At times they were 
fired upon by officers if a few to- 
gether seemed suspicious. Great 
alarm was thus caused in 1852. The 
dissatisfaction with the Labor Act, 
however, forced several amendments. 

In 1878 the Negroes got the im- 
pression that the “Labor Act” was to 
come to an end that year, and they 
began to prepare themselves to as- 
sert their freedom. The trouble cen- 
tered in Frederiksted. From that 
point started the rebellion against low 
wages, disadvantageous contracts, 
abuse of power, and interference with 


the individual’s locomotion. Troops 
on the ground again proved to be un- 
equal to the task. Help was given 
by French and British men-of-war 
arriving opportunely, and the United 
States Plymouth appeared in time to 
give aid. Three hundred prisoners 
were taken, and twelve were con- 
demned by a court martial and shot; 
but these martyrs had killed the “La- 
bor Act” and made the Negroes of 
the country actually free. 

After the Civil War the United 
States longed to secure the Virgin 
Islands for a coaling station. William 
Henry Seward when Secretary of 
State wanted a naval station there. 
It was once agreed by Denmark to 
sell the country to us for $15,000,000, 
but the United States Senate because 
of a difference between Charles Sum- 
ner and the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations did not 
ratify the proposed treaty. The Re- 
publican party had as a plank in its 
platform in 1896 the purchase of 
these islands, and two years later 
Henry Cabot Lodge introduced a bill 
to offer $5,000,000 for the group. Be- 
cause Germany was becoming too in- 
fluential in the Virgin Islands, Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt and his 
Secretary of State, John Hay, tried to 
secure the group in 1902, but the 
effort again failed. Under President 
Woodrow Wilson the purchase was 
finally made for $25,000,000 January 
17, 1919. 


KUMBI, OR GHANA 


While thinking of the achievements 
of the Negroes in the United States we 
must not forget their worthy deeds in 
other lands. In Africa in the year 990 
A. D. the Arabs discovered along the 
west coast a great kingdom which had 
made so much progress that they had 
to change their opinions with respect 
to Africa. This kingdom stretched 
over a vast plain from Timbuktu to 
the Atlantic. The territory was di- 
vided into well-defined provinces 
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ruled by governors who were the dig- 
nitaries at the court of the grand 
ruler. Their first great king was 
called Tenkamenin. He had a large 
city as his capital. He lived in a 
palace decorated inside with sculp- 
tures and pictures, and with glass 
windows. The country maintained an 
army, collected taxes, improved agri- 
culture, and encouraged trade. The 
trade in gold was a source of much 
wealth. The Arabs called this coun- 
try Ghana and its ruler the tunka of 
Ghana; but the Africans called their 
kingdom Kumbi and their 
Kaya-maga or simply maga. The 
capital was called Kumbi-Kumbi. 
This country ceased to exist because 
of a change of climate which dried 
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up the rivers and changed the land 
into what is now a part of the desert 
of Sahara. 


OSAI TUTA KWAMINA 


Many miles away from Kumbi, 
lower down on the West Coast of 
Africa, lived the Ashanti. Their best 
known king, Osai Tutu Kwamina, 
reached the throne about the year 
1800. Under his control were brought 
other kingdoms— Denkera, Akim, 
Akwamu, and Wassaw; and the 
rulers of these were governors who 
had to take orders from the Ashanti 
king who was ruling from his impos- 
ing palace in the city called Kumasi. 
The English, under the noble pre- 
tense of stopping the slave trade, 
wanted to take the Ashanti country. 
To do this they set up a rivalry be- 
tween the inland people and the 
Fanti living along the coast. With 
the latter the British had allied; and 
of course, as soon as war broke out 
between them the British intended to 
step in to make peace and take the 
country as its compensation for such 
service. Sir Charles McCarthy, the 
commander of the British troops on 
the coast, was too impatient to wait 
for things to work out in the usual 
way of conquest; in headlong fash- 
ion he attacked the Ashanti forces of 
Osai Tutu Kwamina at Assamako 
January 21, 1824. There he was in- 
gloriously defeated and killed. The 
British changed their attitude toward 
the Ashanti and began to approach 
them as they would other advanced 
_>ople. The British with modern 
n nitions of war later conquered the 
Ashanti, but it required about one 
hundred years to subdue these brave 
people. 


Captain Paul Cuffe 
(Continued from page 3) 


In his own ship, Cuffe sailed from 
Philadelphia for Africa on New 
Year’s Day in 1811. Cuffe went to 
Sierra Leone, where he spent three 
months. He became acquainted with 
the people there, made many friends, 
encouraged the pioneers in their 
work, and gave them some support. 
Cuffe went next to England where 
the promoters of the Sierra Leone 
project warmly received him and 
profited by his experience in that 
colony on the West Coast of Africa. 
Cuffe was encouraged to make a 
settlement on Sherbro Island, but he 
restricted himself to what he could 
do to assist Sierra Leone until he 
could induce both the United States 
Government and the British to as- 
sume such an obligation. He saw 
that an individual could not perform 
this task. There was not sufficient 
trade on that route to make such 
voyages pay. 

Returning to the United States, 
Cuffe tried to secure action by Con- 
gress to provide for settling on 
African soil those Negroes who de- 
sired to go there. He approached 
also the British Government, but 
neither acted favorably, probably 
partly because of our second war with 
England. The matter was courte- 
ously received, however, because 
Cuffe had the support of some of 
the most influential men of the 
nation. These friends had joined 
with him in organizing the African 
Institution in New York and the 
African Institution in Philadelphia 
to further the colonization project. 

Paul Cuffe’s influence with the 
colonizationists cannot be over- 
emphasized. They regarded him as 
having learned more about the pos- 
sibilities of Africa for this purpose 
than any other person in America. 
All Americans thus interested con- 
sequently consulted him about this 
project. Chief among these were two 
promoters of colonization, Robert 
Finley and Samuel J. Mills. On De- 
cember 5, 1816, Finley addressed to 
Cuffe the following questions: 

“1. What is the present population 
of the settlements of Sierra Leone, 
and what its prospects of happiness 
and growth? 

“2. What is the nature of the soil 
and what the advantage for settle- 
ment on the coast of Africa from 
Sierra Leone to the equator? 

“3. Are there any navigable rivers 
in the country called Guinea, or any 
positions where a good harbor might 
be formed along the coast? 

“4. In the region above alluded to, 
are there any European regular set- 
tlements, or does it contain any slave 
factories? 

“5. Whether in your opinion is 
there any other situation in Africa 
where the contemplated settlement or 
settlements could be formed with 
greater advantage than in the district 
mentioned above? 


“The great desire of those whose 
minds are impressed with this sub- 
ject,” says Finley, “is to give an op- 
portunity to the free people of color 
to rise to their proper level and at the 
same time provide a powerful means 
of putting an end to the slave trade, 
and sending civilization and Chris- 
tianity to Africa.” 

On March 12 the following year 
Samuel J. Mills inquired of Cuffe as 
follows: 

“1. In what manner would a re- 
quest from our government for lib- 
erty to send free people of color to 
Sierra Leone be received by the Eng- 
lish government? 

“2. Should the request be granted, 
would’ the Americans have equal 
privileges to trade to the colony? 

“3. Should an effort be made to 
explore the west coast of Africa to 
find a place for a colony, how great a 
force ought to be employed? Would 
one vessel be sufficient and what 
number of men would be required? 

“4, As a preparatory step to further 
exertions, would it be best to have an 
agent go to Africa and to England 
during the preceding summer and 
autumn? Or to either of these places? 

“5. How should we answer those 
who say that people of color will not 
go to Africa if a place is provided? 

“6. Would those persons who are 
ready to go to Sierra Leone be ready 
to aid in establishing a new colony, 
in another place? 

“7, What was the expense of carry- 
ing out those persons who went to 
Africa with you, and how was the ex- 
pense defrayed? Be so good as to 
add anything you think interesting. 
I hope you will write me soon.” 

Cuffe’s life offers many lessons. He 
showed what a handicapped indi- 
vidual can do to solve his own prob- 
lems. He was a religious man and 
never lost his faith. He ever sought 
to do his people good. He set the 
example of suffering to secure to 
them their civil rights. He helped 
to educate his neighborhood by build- 
ing a school and a church for it. He 
gave large sums to aid teachers and 
ministers. He labored to colonize the 
free Negroes in Africa because he 
thought it would stimulate emancipa- 
tion here, and on that continent they 
might do something to stop the slave 
trade. He died the year after the 
American Colonization Society was 
established and could not serve that 
organization as the first governor of 
their colony in Africa, as had been 
suggested. What he had shown as 
possible in settling Negroes on that 
continent, however, was the founda- 
tion on which that organization was 
built. Cuffe could not figure out how 
justly this organization would pro- 
ceed, however, and he cautioned the 
Negroes to watch its operation for a 
year or two before taking sides for 
or against it. Most leading Negroes 
thereafter opposed colonization be- 
cause it turned out to be an, effort 
merely to get rid of the free Negroes 
in order to make slavery secure. 
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The Negro History 
Bulletin Popular 


The congratulations on the appear- 
ince and usefulness of THe Necro 
History BuLLeTIN have come to the 
editorial office in large numbers, too 
numerous to be mentioned. The best 
test of appreciation, however, appears 
in the actual subseriptions sent. For- 
tunately the number is increasing 
from month to month. An edition of 
10,000 is now being printed, and the 
February issue of 25,000, which will 
appear in a sixteen page form rather 
than in the usual eight pages will be 
the substitute for the Negro History 
Week Pamphlet. The February issue 
will be available early in January. 

Certain subscriptions sent are in- 
deed significant. They show the use 
of the Buttetin for which it is in- 
tended, namely, for supplementing 
the courses in Negro history. The 
Martha Murray Washington Voca- 
tional School of the District of Co- 
lumbia sent fifteen subscriptions; the 
Enoch Pratt Free Library of Balti- 
more twenty-nine; the Simmons 
School of St. Louis forty-eight; the 
Dunbar School of East St. Louis, II- 
linois, forty-five; the Sumner High 
School of Kansas City, Kansas, 
twenty-four; the Board of Education 
of Birmingham, Alabama, forty-five. 

Mr. Clarence E. Yokely, instructor 
in history at the William Penn High 
School in High Point, North Carolina, 
suid in referring to his pupils, “I 
showed them THe BuLietin, and 
they voted unanimously to subscribe 
sending thirty subscriptions. 
Miss Gertrude Green, writing from 
the John W. Hoffman Junior High 
School in New Orleans, says, “We 
have succeded in getting forty sub- 
seribers, with a few exceptions, all 
are members of our Local, and the 
few who are not are going to join us.” 

Mr. Doswell Brooks, Supervisor 
of Schools in Prince Georges County, 
Maryland, says: “Our teachers 
throughout the district will make use 
of the publication.” They sent fifty- 
two subscriptions. Mr. L. 8. James, 
head of the Maryland State Normal 
School, says he will use the BULLETIN 
in that institution and will encourage 
the teaching corps throughout the 
State to follow this example. He 
sent thirty subscriptions. 

The Negro History Club of Ed- 
ward Waters College, Jacksonville, 
Florida, is taking up the study of the 
Negro from the point of view of the 
mature student, but these coworkers 
have found THe Necro History 
BuLuerin so useful that the club has 


to 


This group 
is being directed by Professor E. D. 
Preston, who is now serving that in- 


taken five subscriptions. 


stitution as dean. At the same time 
he is not forgetting those of the lower 
level who need such help as the 
monthly publication brings. At one 
time Dean Preston was a special in- 
vestigator of the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History. 


General News 

Dr. Leta Hollingsworth of New 
York City, picked her 50 prodigious 
children last year from more than 
600 applicants for the Speyer School 
for children mentally gifted—children 
showing great talent. These children 
were chosen from regular New York 
City classrooms, and they came from 
homes of all economic levels, and 
from all races and _ nationalities. 
There were two Negro girls from 
Jamaica and a Negro boy from Haiti. 

In South Africa a special effort is 
being made by the missionaries and 
their coworkers to provide libraries 
for modernized natives since they are 
not permitted to enter those estab- 
lished there for Europeans. These 
libraries are not intended especially 
for children, but the books are so 
simplified as to be read by those who 
have the education of the average 
child. The International Committee 
on Christian Literature for Africa has 
long been promoting the publication 
and circulation of such books from its 
office in London, but reading centers 
are now being made available by the 
South African Libraries movement 
for non-Europeans, financed by 
boards in New York City. 

A few European nations now in 
control of Africans are studying their 
schools in order to improve them. 
These nations see the need for doing 
more to teach the African children 


about themselves. Juvenile books on 
local customs, agriculture, industry, 
and trade in Africa are being printed 
and distributed among the students 
at mission stations and in schools. 
This has stimulated the pupils thus 
reached, and improvement has been 
shown wherever they have been given 
the opportunity to understand them- 
selves better while learning to appre- 
ciate things from afar. The unfortu- 
nate aspect is that this effort is not 
general. 


Books 


The friends of the uneducated 
children in Africa are providing such 
simplified books as Clay Blocks for 
Sums, Cinyanja-Grams, Muliplication 
Drill, One-Half Hour Glass, A Count- 
ing Frame, and Clay Dominoes. 

In this same effort are being used 
African Welfare Posters. These deal 
with such important matters as infant 
welfare, children’s diets, and hygiene. 
The pictures are so made as to be 
used in various languages. 

The Africans are being introduced 
to a few books on the Negro in Amer- 
ica. For reasons better known to 
those in control such books are care- 
fully selected so that the children in 
Africa will learn only about certain 
things which those in charge would 
like to have them know. 

Mrs. Helen A. Whiting, the author 
of African Folktales and Negro, Art, 
Ryme and Music, has just announced 
the early publication of another ele- 
mentary book for children in the 
lower grades. 

A Child’s Story of the Negro, by 
Mrs. Jane D. Shackelford, of the 
Terre Haute Public Schools. Will 
appear within the next thirty days. 
This book is intended for children re- 
ceiving their first impressions of the 
achievements of the Negro race. 


THE BOOK OF THE MONTH 


For children in the junior and senior 
high schools when beginning the study 
of French La Vie des Noirs d’ Afrique 
by André Demaison, will make an 
interesting supplementary reader. It 
is a copiously illustrated book of 130 
pages devoted to the various aspects 
of the life of the natives. The author 
deals mainly with that part of Africa 
controlled by the French. He takes 
up the origin of the people, their 
private life, the family, the village, 
the food, the clothing, the games, the 
amusements, the occupations, the re- 
ligion, the education, the literature, the 
art, and the philosophy of life. 

Wisile these questions may be very 


serious the author has simplified his 
account by bringing it within the reach 
of children. One will not agree with 
all his comments and his treatment. 
The book is written from the point of 
view of the Frenchman who does not 
see the native as he sees himself; but 
the author has the merit of having 
written within recent years eleven other 
works on Africa. The type is large and 
readable, and the illustrations are all 
but excellent. 

This work is published by Editions 
Bourrelier et Compagnie, 76 rue de 
Vaugirard, Paris, France. Books in for- 
eign languages may be imported with- 
out paying duty. 


Questions on the 
December Issue 


1. Was Lemuel Haynes an orphan or 
a foundling? 

2. In what sort of home was he 
brought up? What is a Puritan? 

3. Why do you think Haynes desired 
to become a preacher? How did he 
acquire an education? 

4. Make a list of the friends who 
helped him through life. 

5. Make a list of the places in which 
he served as pastor. 

6. What trait made Haynes a suc- 
cess in spite of his handicaps? 

7. Why was it necessary to send mis- 
sionaries to certain parts of the coun- 
try? 

8. What is the meaning of Minute 
Man? Independence? Revolution? 

9. In what way did Haynes like 
George Washington’s ideas? 

10. Who published a book called 
Literature of Negroes and sent it to 
prominent leaders throughout the world 
in order to make friends for the Negro? 

1l. In what way was Thomas Jeffer- 
son the friend of all people? 

12. How did Alexander Hamilton 
show his love for freedom? 

13. What did Lafayette plan with re- 
spect to the Negro? Kosciusko? 

14. What assistance did Benjamin 
Franklin give the effort to make men 
free? 


15. What is 
emancipationist ? 


an abolitionist? An 


16. Who was regarded as the most 
fiery and earnest of the abolitionists? 
Why? 

17. List the important services ren- 
dered by Henry Highland Garnet. 


18. Who cautioned John Brown not 
to raid Harpers Ferry but still aided 
him after he went ahead with the plan? 


19. What distinguished man is known 
mainly as the Anti-slavery poet? What 
poems of his have you read? 


20. Who started in life as a minister 
and gave up that work to fight for 
freedom? 


21. What did Charles Colcock Jones 
do to help the Negroes in the South? 
What other Southern white men en- 
gaged in the same effort? 

22. What are the important achieve- 
ments to the credit of John Mercer 
Langston? 

23. In what way did Joseph H. 
Rainey distinguish himself? 

24. For what were the following 
noted: Le Chevalier de St. George, 
Antonio Maceo, Moshesh, Chaka, and 
Angelo Soliman? 
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